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Ii6 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. IX. 

Owing to Mr. Bosanquet's direct and clear grasp of his idea he is able to 
dispense with many time-worn phrases, and this is itself an indication that 
he has quietly, but none the less effectively, reconstructed the social ideal. 
Review will follow. S. W. Dyde. 

Religion and Morality : Their Nature and Mutual Relations, Historically 

and Doctrinally Considered. By Rev. James J. Fox, LL.D. New 

York, William H. Young & Co. — pp. 322. 

The object of this book is to maintain the thesis that there can be no 
morality without religion. Mr. Fox holds, indeed, that the basis of moral- 
ity is intuitive, and he devotes a chapter to setting forth the nature and 
standard of morals as he conceives them. Morality, he thinks, is a kind 
of harmony between the agent and the universe, and the Tightness or 
wrongness of an act is to be determined by its relation to the universal 
order. "Reason," he says, "considers the nature of the act in question 
in its various relations, and, if it perceives that to preserve the adjustment 
of conduct to the universal order such an action is necessary, it pronounces 
the moral judgment — this act is to be performed. If, on the contrary, it 
perceives that an action is out of harmony with that order, it dictates that 
the act is wrong " (p. 168). I cannot see that such a theory differs essen- 
tially from that of the evolutionists, who maintain that right conduct consists 
in the adjustment of the individual to his environment ; but I will not 
dwell on that point, as Mr. Fox's object is not to set forth a theory of 
morals, but to prove that morality cannot exist without a religious sanction. 
His views are set forth with clearness and fulness, and a few quotations will 
show what they are. 

He affirms that all the attempts of philosophers to construct an ethical 
system independent of religion are failures, and that "it is utterly impos- 
sible that any valid system of ethics can be constructed by human ingenuity, 
without recognizing the existence of God as the Author of the universe and 
of the moral order " (p. 158). Mr. Fox does not hold, however, that the 
moral law is an arbitrary decree of the Creator, but expressly repudiates 
that view, and blames the opponents of Christianity for attributing such a 
doctrine to the Christian church. His own view is that ' ' the moral law is 
the expression, in the nature of the human mind and of the entire universe, 
of the eternal law of righteousness necessarily existent in the Deity ' ' 
(p. 301). This latter view is undoubtedly the more philosophical as well as 
the more satisfying to the moral sense of man ; yet the other doctrine, that 
the moral law is a divine command, is certainly held by the majority of 
Christians, and is, moreover, the doctrine of the Bible. 

But Mr. Fox's main contention is that, without God and a future life of 
rewards and punishments, there is no adequate motive to good conduct. 
This point is insisted on in repeated passages of which the following will 
suffice. "Without the recognition that the universal order is the expres- 
sion of the Divine Will, to which the individual is obliged to conform his 
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conduct, there can be found no principle calling upon us to fulfil the obli- 
gations and make the sacrifices which the social good so often requires of 
us " (p. 219). " Unless I can find that the record of my life as a whole 
will be a matter of enduring importance, I have no adequate motive to 
walk cabined, cribbed, confined, in the narrow bounds of duty, when my 
nature calls for a fuller and freer expression " (p. 176). With such views it 
is natural that Mr. Fox should also hold that religious duties are the most 
important. " Love to God," he says, " is the first and fundamental obli- 
gation of man as a religious and moral being ' ' (p. 230). Religion consists 
in the recognition of our dependence on God, and "the expression, inter- 
nal and external, of our dependence, by prayer and worship, the formal 
duties of religion, is at the same time the first obligation of the moral law ' ' 
(p. 214). 

Now, to Mr. Fox's view of the moral law as necessarily existent in the 
Deity, I have no objection to make, and I agree with him that faith in the 
moral order of the universe is a great encouragement to those who are 
striving to lead a good life ; but I can by no means assent to the doctrine 
that without a future state of rewards and punishments, there is no adequate 
motive to right-doing. On the contrary, I hold that doing right for the sake 
of reward is unworthy of a rational being. Moreover, if a man does acts 
which are outwardly right for the sake of happiness in another world, I 
maintain that he is not a righteous man at all, but a selfish and vicious man. 
We ought to do right from love of right, and do good to our fellows for 
their sake, without regard to any good that may possibly result to us, in 
this world or another. The only moral motives are benevolence and con- 
scientiousness, or the desire to do good and the desire to do right ; but Mr. 
Fox seems to have no conception of either. Thus in criticizing utilitarian- 
ism he says : " If I endeavor to promote the happiness of others, the end of 
my conduct must be my own happiness. I act as I do because in pro- 
moting the happiness of others I find my own " (p. 260). I maintain, on 
the contrary, that we desire the happiness of others for their sakes, not for 
our own, and that such desire is just as natural as the desire for one's own 
happiness, and Mill, whose doctrine is the standard of utilitarianism, held 
the same view. 

Mr. Fox gives a brief review of the history of religion for the purpose of 
proving that religion and morality have always been regarded as insepa- 
rable ; but he encounters an obstacle to his theory in the case of Buddhism, 
and when he comes to the lowest religions he is obliged to admit that ' ' if 
we look in the lives of all savage peoples for any well-defined acknowl- 
edgment of a divine sanction for conduct, we certainly cannot find it " 
(P- *37)- He has some good criticisms of Kant and other moralists, as 
well as some that are not effective ; but I cannot dwell on that part of his 
discussion. His work will doubtless be popular with those who already 
agree with his views, but I doubt if it will make any converts among those 
who do not. 

James B. Peterson. 



